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tures on the limitations of existing geographical knowledge as a justi- 
fication for Alexander's extreme eastern conquests. Moreover, the rise 
of Macedon and the period of the Roman intervention are covered in 
too summary a fashion. 

Naturally in a book of this character it is possible to challenge, or at 
least to question, many of the statements. To cite a few examples : 
p. 8 1, it has been thought that the migrations to the eastern ^gean 
began even before the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnesus; p. 84, 
Busolt shows good reason for questioning the customary view that the 
Phoenicians founded Thebes ; p. 90, there were not only one but two 
systems of writing in Crete ; p. 93, possibly the oriental influence on 
Mycenaean art is too much emphasized ; p. 100, Hesiod should have been 
mentioned with Homer as a formative influence on Greek religion ; p. 
128, in stating that Solon is said to have visited Croesus, although some 
writers now believe it possible, no mention is made of the- difficulty of 
reconciling the traditional dates ; p. 130, doubt has been recently cast 
upon the twofold expulsion of Pisistratus ; p. 151, it is not stated that 
the original center of the Araphictyonic league was at Anthela and that 
the league continued to hold one of its annual meetings there after it 
began to meet at Delphi; p. 174, the traditional story of Histiaeus's 
share in instigating the Ionian revolt is omitted without reason ; p. 226, 
the list of liturgies is not complete ; p. 232, it is not clear from the text 
whether one or two older temples preceded the Erechtheum there 
described ; p. 252, it is at least an open question whether members of the 
Athenian Assembly were paid under Pericles; p. 284, the tyrant Gelon 
might at least have been mentioned ; p. 288, the Hellenica goes further 
than the close of the Peloponnesian war ; p. 307, the extent of Aristotle's 
influence on Alexander has been questioned. Many teachers will welcome 
the long-sanctioned usage of spelling Greek names in the Romanized 
form. The maps are frequent and helpful, and the classified bibliography 
is reasonably ample and well-chosen, though it hardly seems that Law- 
ton's useful little Introduction to Classical Greek Literature appeared too 
late for insertion. 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

History of the Moorish Empire in Europe. By S. P. Scott. (Phila- 
delphia and London : J. B. Lippincott Company. 1904. Three 
vols., pp. xlii, 761 ; ix, 686; ix, 696.) 

A SATISFYING history of the Muslim dominion in Spain has been long 
awaited both by the historical student and by the general reader. It is 
likely to be awaited still. Mr. Scott's three volumes are obviously the 
result of conscientious and comprehensive reading in some half-dozen 
languages, but their author lacks the historical temperament. His work, 
though not without a certain old-fashioned dignity of style, is too monot- 
onous to be popular and too uncritical in its affirmations to content the 
trained student of history. It seems a pity that after covering thirty-seven 
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pages with a list of the authorities consulted in constructing his book 
he should be unwilling to tell us in a single foot-note the source of any- 
specific statement. One does not like to be captious in the case of a 
scholar who has devoted twenty years to his task, but as he declines to 
supply us with citations by which his statements may be tested, it is not 
unfair, perhaps, to estimate the accuracy of his scholarship by the assev- 
erations of various sorts which find expression in these pages. There is 
not much excuse nowadays, for example, to locate "the Ophir of Holy 
Writ " (I, 134) in northern Africa, nor is it exact to refer to Arabia as 
the only country ' ' accessible to the ambition of the powerful sovereigns 
of antiquity" that "escaped the humiliation of conquest " (I, 10), since 
both Esarhaddon and Asurbanipal conquered the region, though they did 
not long control it. His reference to the Berbers as an "undoubtedly 
Semitic race" (I, 136) would not satisfy most modern ethnologists, nor 
can we understand the mental process of a close student of this particular 
group of the families of mankind who attributes to the Semites " an extra- 
ordinary capacity for political organization" (I, 15). If there is any 
quality notably absent in the Semitic race, we should have said that it is 
that of political discipline. The author's whole work is a complete refuta- 
tion of this assertion, for the collapse of the Arab power — as he takes 
pains to insist — was everywhere more the result of their racial incapacity 
to rise above the political conceptions of the tribal state than of superior 
ability or bravery on the part of their foes. In illustration of this noth- 
ing could be more apt than his criticism of the policy of a king's arbitrary 
selection of his successor, a policy sanctioned by Mohammedan custom, 
and "in no trifling degree responsible for the Western Khalifate's ulti- 
mate overthrow ". "In this respect ", he adds, " its history is but the 
counterpart of every other Moslem power. The ideas dominating the 
various constituents of the society of Islam were incompatible with either 
the just subordination of classes or the permanence of empire." 

The main contention supported in Mr. Scott's elaborate thesis is that 
the conquest of Spain and its recovery by Europeans was a struggle be- 
tween civilizations rather than between races or religions. The Gothic 
Christians went down in the eighth century before a higher type of cul- 
ture, better fitted to fight and live off the soil. The causes of their ulti- 
mate success against the Muslims lay, first, in the evolution of a national 
group formed of Goths, Iberians, and Basques welded into one by the 
pressure of defeat and the need of union against a common enemy ; 
second, in the introduction of feudalism, by which the new group secured 
a serviceable system of government; and third, in the disintegration 
apparently inevitable among Arab communities. The process was very 
slow. The Asturian kingdom and the Gothic march became the scenes 
of incessant incursions with varying results, but they bred at last a race 
of indefatigable warriors who gradually acquired their lessons of obedience 
and discipline. The nation thus engendered succeeded at length through 
the exercise of its one great quality, persistency, in extirpating a race 
intellectually and economically its superior. Its victory and the result- 
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ing loss to civilization and humanity the author considers an unmitigated 
misfortune. Since the Spaniards would learn nothing from their hated 
enemy, the finest culture of the middle ages expired without transmitting 
to semibarbarous Europe anything more than a faint trace of its acquire- 
ments and intellectual energy. From the moment of her supreme effort 
Spain has remained supine and inept, unwilling to change, an incum- 
brance upon the states of Christendom. It has been the triumph of an 
inferior over a superior civilization. 

This view, while not entirely novel, differs from that of European 
historians in making little of race as a factor in the result and in denying 
to Christianity any real influence whatever in the operation. Both Teu- 
tonic and Semitic groups, we are told, "traced their lineage to tribes 
steeped in barbarism and idolatry ", but while the former persisted in the 
poverty, ignorance, and ferocity of its ancestors the latter became pos- 
sessed of accomplishments that rendered it "opulent, polished and dis- 
solute beyond all example, but eventually and inevitably enervated and 
decadent ' ' . Why ? The anthropological side of the problem does not 
appear to interest the author. In his attitude toward the Christian 
church, however, he shows a mighty earnestness, not to say contentious- 
ness of tone. It is quite time that the West should be made aware of 
certain superior features in Oriental civilization and of the truculence 
and bigotry of medieval priests, but to exalt the Arab mind above all 
others in capacity for improvement and to deny to the institution of 
Christianity a single saving grace during seven centuries is excessive. 
Every student is entitled to his own point of view, but it would be hard 
to justify such lapses in tone and temper as are to be found in this narra- 
tive or to forgive the author the extravagance of his praise of the Moors. 
In these essential items he himself lies subject to the charge of lacking in 
philosophical discrimination which he brings against the "illiterate an- 
nalists" of the Latin priesthood. 

The scope of Mr. Scott's work is amply inclusive. Two volumes 
cover the whole period of Moorish occupation in the peninsula, while the 
third contains kulturgeschichtliche material of some interest and value. 
This is brought forward in the form of a series of essays on the arts, in- 
stitutions, and influence of the Muslims, as well as on the Jews and the 
Moriscoes in Spain. There is evidence of plenty of learning, but here 
again we may perhaps be pardoned for wishing to know the authorities 
consulted by an author who calmly declares his conviction that "no 
achievement of ancient or modern times was perfected with such rapidity 
or produced such decided eff'ects upon the intellectual progress of the 
human race as the Mohammedan Conquest of Spain " . A word of praise 
should be given to the publishers for the admirable appearance of these 
handsome volumes, the print and covers of which are all that a dignified 
historical work demands. 

F. W. Williams. 



